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EXCELLENCE AND DEMOCRACY 


TxosE who labor for the ideal of excellence in learn- 
ing are fully aware of the tremendous advantages of 
the early years of schooling. Attitudes toward intel- 
lectual matters, habits of work, and the amount of 
fundamental knowledge are usually set between the 
ages of eight and eighteen, as experienced teachers 
will testify. Obviously these ends could be better 
reached if the students capable of attaining them were 
put on the path at an early age and guided steadily 
by suitable teachers who worked consciously toward 
these ends. At present such students and such teach- 
ers are jumbled into a heterogeneous high school 
where three out of four hold to different objectives. 
Common sense and common experience tell anyone 
that it is much easier for like-minded people to give 
each other the encouragement of having their activi- 
ties aeeepted as right and good. No man can do his 
best work when he is continually surrounded by those 
who cannot understand his interests and accept his 
conception of values. 

The defenders of academic excellence know instine- 
tively that they could do their work better, produce 
better college material, if they were not distracted in 
a thousand ways by the close presence of many stu- 
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dents and teachers who are doing a different job. They 
ask themselves whether the greatest conservatory of 
musie would produce first-rate composers and widely 
heralded virtuosos if it spent much of its budget and 
faculty trying to make trombone players for theatre 
orchestras. They observe that all through educational 
history the institutions that develop excellence in out- 
put have always chosen pupils with brilliant pros- 
pects and retained only those who match their pros- 
pects with diligence. Successful production of excel- 
lence has been coupled with a resolute refusal to con- 
sider those who have no chance of going far. But 
whenever they express such opinions, their service- 
minded colleagues and administrators begin talking 


vaguely about democracy and aristocracy. 


Has democracy evolved into equalitarianism? What 
evidence is there of a leveling off? Governments, 
local or national, consist of large numbers of men 
found at stations arranged in innumerable gradations 
of responsibility, authority, honor, prestige, and finan- 
cial reward. The same sort of differentiation and 
gradation exists in business management, in banking, 
in transportation, in labor organization, in religious 
bodies. Education is organized about a system of 
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hierarchies. School boards exercise vast powers. 
Under them superintendents, supervisors, and prin- 
cipals have descending levels of power and authority. 
An engineer is boss of the heating plant. The class- 
room teachers themselves have standing according to 
seniority, to courses taught, and to traits of person- 
ality even. 

Obviously, no case can be made out for equality as 
a fact of American life in any important aspect, not 
in status, authority, or reward. By what logical 
sleight of hand does an educational system propose to 
ignore inequality in preparing youths for a demo- 
eratic order in which inequality is its most eonspicu- 
ous feature? Perhaps the homogeneous high school 
would not do violence to a democratic order. At any 
rate, let us again clarify the relation of democracy to 
equality. 

Students of semantics have their difficulties with a 
vague term like “democratic.” It can mean so many 
things under different circumstances that it is often 
as useful in evading exactness of thinking as it is in 
expressing thought. The word is utilized constantly 
by politicians and propagandists to make any good, 
bad, or indifferent dose taste palatable. It should be 
pinned down to a clear meaning every time it is used. 
In edueation it generally denotes: (1) the unique 
value of each person as a human end; (2) the ideal 
right of each person to attain his deserved status 
without avoidable help or hindrance from extraneous 
factors of family position, family means, race, color, 
sex, or place of origin (i.e., mobility of status accord- 
ing to deserts); and (3) suitable behavior toward 
those of different status (e.g., no arrogance to in- 
feriors, no servility to superiors). To these ends this 
discussion lends full accord. 

Despite the innumerable ways in which men tend to 
look alike, act alike, think alike, there seem to be no 
two interchangeable people in the world, not even 
within the narrow differences of identical twins. 
Each person is a unique combination of intellec- 
tual, physical, emotional, and social characteristics. 
Strictly speaking everyone is in a class by himself. 
All attempts to group people are for convenience 
in considering similarities. Such considerations are 
valid, only in so far as the differences are unimportant. 
This view admits the existence of every sort of in- 
equality in relation to any particular characteristic 
that may be compared. Einstein, who likes to play 
a violin, is as violinist nowhere compared to Heifetz; 
but in higher mathematies Heifetz is nowhere com- 
pared to Einstein. General Eisenhower may lead a 
great army, but his tailor is certainly a better man 
in making clothes. On each of an infinite number 
of simple bases of comparison, men are endlessly un- 


equal. But, since comparison of dissimilar qualities 
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is impossible, no statement about the value of wh, 
men is logically valid. Accurately speaking, wh, 
people are not comparable and, hence, not equal » 
unequal; the common way of expressing this fact ; 
the democratic dictum that all men are equal. hj 
verbal inaccuracy is valuable as a denial of inequality 
and harmless when it is interpreted to mean thy 
each man has unique value, value that cannot be cop. 
pared with the value of any other man. 

As democracy stands on the doctrine of the unigy 
value of each human being, no man should be fore 
into the indignity of being an unwilling means to ap. 
other man’s ends. The freedom to do what one want 
to do brings the supreme satisfactions to any life 
If General Eisenhower’s tailor wants to make clothes, 
he is fulfilling his self-chosen destiny better than if 
he had to lead an army. For the man who wants ty 
run a lathe, there is more self-expression in doing it 
than he would find in making a sonnet for whic 


he had no inclination. 


Yet, since no man lives unto himself alone, every 
man is, at innumerable moments, a means to other 
ends. Advantages are reciprocal. When a working. 
man pays a bus fare, he gets to his job. The petro. 
leum industrialist, the bus manufacturer, and the bu 
driver are means to this end, but not unwillingly, for 
the workingman’s dime satisfies the other men’s ends 
This commonplace of economic life is also a common- 
place of social organization. Diversity of temper 
ments, diversity of talents, diversity of needs, diver- 
sity of personalities enable all men to gain more ends 
Audiences need musie as much as orchestras neel 
audiences. Every man who can reach an electri 
switch gains from the accumulated research in sciene 
as well as the General Electric Company. Advance 
in electronics benefit listeners as well as they do radi 
advertisers. Variety, then, is not just the spice 0 
life; in modern society it is the whole thing. 

The fact of the great variety and conditions of me 
is not undemocratic. A segregated college-prepatt 
tory system that strives for academic excellence cal 
be maintained with no injury to those students whe 
are working in different institutions for different ents 
Segregation instead offers many possible advantage 
to the noncollegiate, but this paper cannot elaborat 
that fact. Here attention must be held to the id 
that all too often good college material fails to gra: 
uate from high school with proper habits of wot 
or suitable fundamental knowledge, and all too oii 
this occurs because of the different pace, the differet! 
ends, and the different subjects of study created 
the presence of most of the student’s high-school ¢t 
panions. A future college student needs to work ant 
live with associates of high intellectual potentialit! 
Since academic excellence is his contribution to 
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»odern demoeratie social order, any organization that 
sists him is a means to democratic ends, not an 
‘stocratie denial, as is often thoughtlessly averred. 
Democracy in education, then, means, according to 
ne second definition given above, not the same kind 
¢ education, not education in one kind of institution, 
ut, as its staunchest supporters insist, the unique 
ueation of each individual along the lines of his 
wo nature and inelination. Of course, a full pro- 
am of individual education for every child in 
merica is doubtless too expensive for complete adop- 
on, and economical compromises must be made with 
ecessities. But the number of young people able to 
 college-preparatory work is great enough not to 
revent by cost a full separation of institutions. It 
s prevented by unanalyzed doctrines of forcible level- 
bg, parading under the false colors.of democracy. 

It is the point of this whole discussion that separate 
lege preparation is consonant with all accepted 
pncepts of democracy. The proposal is not to ex- 


and socially and economically discriminating private 


huols. It calls instead for the institution of a com- 
lete series of tax-supported public junior and senior 
ich schools where all are welcome who can succeed 
cademically in a program under the ideal of aca- 
emie excellence. No avoidable help or hindrance 
hould acerue to the students from the extraneous 
nctors mentioned above in the second definition of 
mocracy. In a school where only ability would 
punt, an aristocracy of intellect would be the natural 
kpression of a truly democratic order. 
The third meaning of the word democracy, indi- 
hied above, arises from sensitivity over relative 
atus. If a man of superior status parades himself 
iensively in the presence of those of lesser status, 
he latter say he is undemocratic. In this sense it 
undemocratie to make others uncomfortable, jeal- 
s, or otherwise oppressed with deflated egoes. This 
a matter of manners, not of principles. In this 
fuse a king can be more democratic than some traffic 
licemen actually are. Granted that manners are 
rious matters in a complex modern life, and that 
y device that can smooth the rough points of human 
butacts deserves support, does that peremptorily de- 
und a heterogeneous school? 
Must a bright boy be taught in the same class by 
¢ same teacher in the same building, or under the 
me principal, in order for him to learn how to be 
odestly respectful of the feelings of a social inferior 
years later? If so, how do street-car conductors 
im to bully passengers, and how do department- 
re saleswomen learn to snub the shabby? What 
telul studies of human behavior by competent 
ciologists have proved the necessity for one insti- 
tion? 
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Arrogance is not the prerogative of genuine, self- 
conscious superiority. It is much more likely to be 
the instinctive reaction of one who is subconsciously 
fearful of being deemed inferior. The dictatorial, 
domineering school administrator, for example, is 
either fearful that his underlings will see through his 
shallowness or he is compensating for his wretched 
humiliation at the hands of a tyrannical board. No, 
the man who is courteous to his inferiors is the man 
who does not fear them. It makes little difference 
where he is schooled. 

The basic social need is a reasonable contentment 
with realities. In terms of educational procedure this 
means that, to prevent needless frustration, each per- 
son should be led to work toward that status which he 
can reasonably expect to attain. Schools should work 
as earnestly as possible for this objective. As stand- 
ards of living continue to rise, economic differences 
will fall into the background. Society already pos- 
sesses ample financial means to educate every person 
equally; i.e., to give each one his full chance to de- 
velop his potentialities. However, it cannot repeal 
the laws of heredity. Neither can it discount wholly 
the benefits of being born into a good family without 
destroying the family as a social institution. But 
through the organization of education, society can 
deny important position to the high-born moron and 
lift the brilliant offspring of the underprivileged to 
high responsibility. When these are done in due 
measure, a real democratic order will be achieved. 

To the dismay of those interested in academic ex- 
cellence every proposal to separate the best students 
from the mediocre is opposed in the name of public 
peace. The mass of voters, it is declared, will not 
support a system that attempts to “set up classes” in 
society. Is it not possible that the influence of intel- 
lectual status or the importance of economic superi- 
ority is commonly overrated in estimating the pos- 
sibility of human contentment? Happily for the 
great numbers of men, who cannot, in the nature of 
things, be at the head in fame, wealth, or influence, 
a man learns to find joy in what he can do. It does 
not take a high intellectual status to be a beloved 
father of a loving son, a successful athlete, a friendly 
neighbor, a loyal member of a social, fraternal, or a 
religious organization, a lover of the arts, or a useful 
and well-paid workman. All such things carry satis- 
fying status as much as does leadership in finance, 
education, or government. 

If a woman chooses and achieves good homemaking, 
does she not look back with a smile at her adolescent 
dream of being a movie star? Cannot the amateur 
participation in music, sports, literature, drama, and 
gardening bring rewards to their devotees as readily 
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as to the gifted? Would it not be readily possible 
for an educational system to aid greatly in giving the 
masses of people contentment without sacrificing the 
few who have superior intellectual capabilities? 

The upshot of the whole matter is that the objec- 
tions are largely the imaginary creations of educators, 
who naturally think of status in terms of education. 
Much needless objection is also found in a material- 
istic overemphasis upon economic difference? Each 
man has a thousand statuses, not just one. His size, 


THE 200TH ANNIVERSARY OF 


PESTALOZZI’S BIRTH 


On January 12, 1946, the 200th anniversary of his 
birth, the Swiss nation paid tribute to Heinrich Pes- 
talozzi, pioneer educator and beloved champion of 
children. To send up clouds of incense before the 
memory of this great man would be so contrary to 
his doctrines and his teachings that the celebrations 
chiefly took the form of actions in favor of works 
touching the physical and moral development of 
youth. In them were included aid societies, especially 
those founded to help children and young people; 
efforts toward procuring for Swiss youth better pro- 
fessional and business training; also encouragement 
of young talent of all sorts and vigorous campaigns 
to maintain the high moral standard of the country. 

Pestalozzi was born in Zurich, either in the “Haus 
zum Schwarzen Horn” or in one of the dwellings of 
Obern Hirschengraben. Upon the death of his father, 
the family first moved to the Werdmuhle quarter and 
later to the house of the Roten Gatter, at No. 23 
Munstergasse. Here young Heinrich passed. the 
greater part of his youth. 

At the Carolinium College the youth was consider- 
ably influenced by Bodmer and Breitinger and he also 
became interested in political meetings. Rousseau’s 
“mile” impressed him a great deal, and he finally 
decided to make teaching his profession. By the time 
he had attained the age of 22 Pestalozzi worked with 
Johann Kaspar Lavater, noted Zurich pastor and 
author, who became his trusted counselor. 

Fond memories of boyhood bound Pestalozzi to 
Héngg where his grandfather was minister. The 
place back of the churchyard was the playground 
of the poor children, and when, as a boy, he visited 
his grandfather, Heinrich used to join them in their 
play. It happened that the city councilors had ordered 
a “beggar-chase” by the mounted police each month, 
apparently their method of trying to rid the country 
of poverty. Once, after having already been chased 
away, Pestalozzi bolted the churchyard gate in an 
effort to keep the police from entering. When his 
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his hair, his features, his dress, his agility, his np 
ners, his wife, his children, his hobbies, his hows, 
his street, his home town—infinite are the things aboy 
which he can preen himself. A sound social-minig 
educational philosophy (and what educational pj. 
losopher is not social-minded these days?) can bette 
educate most people for a multifaceted personaly 
and leave the hardships of intellectual competition fe 
the sturdy few who cannot help preferring thy 
rugged way of life. 


By 
A. BURGAUER 
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grandfather heard of this, instead of giving the by 
the expected thrashing, he took the weeping lad i 
his arms and said: “There, there, you brave boy. |, 
too, wish the rich gentlemen of Zurich could find othe 
means to deal with the poor than the police and bg. 
gar chases.” 

When he grew to be a young man, Pestalozzi begu 
to dream of his life ambition: the emancipation of tl 
illiterate from their shackles of ignorance, the car 
of the homeless, and the rearing in a homelike atm 
phere of orphan children. But at this time he himsel 
was so destitute that he abandoned, for the momett 
his ambition to teach and to do social work. In thy 
autumn of 1768, he obtained a piece of land in Bir, 
canton of Aargau, and began to earn his living as: 
farmer. The following year he married his childhow 
friend, Anna Schulthess, and they began life togethe 
on that farm. 

Soon Pestalozzi came to know the bitterness of dis 
appointment. After trying to enlist the aid of neigh 
boring farmers in his social projects, he had to pos 
pone his ambitions for a second time. He was a fail 
ure as a farmer and was going deeper and deeper int 
debt. Finally Anna lost patience and told him ths 
her brothers would take over the farm, as well as tlt 
most pressing debts. She would then set him up 
business, and he would be head of this new ventutt 
But there burned within him that inner flame. ‘I 
have a large house, and the poor have none,” he stil 
to Anna. “My hands fail me in my present work, 
and to you labor is irksome. If we have poor ol 
with us, then we will be really rich. They can sp 
for their livelihood, and I will teach them. That wil 
be real work.” 

Carrying out this noble idea, he took poor chil 
into his home, and at one time had as many as 5) 
staying with him. He wrote of the conditions the 
poor ones had been forced to live in, and took grt 
pleasure in teaching them. But in 1780, five ye 
after he had started this plan, he was requested lf 
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he authorities to send the children back to regular 





nstitutions. 

Then came a period of literary activity. He wrote 
‘Abendstunde eines Einsiedlers,” and “Lienhard und 
bortrud,” a novel of country folk. During this time, 
oo, he visited the surrounding business houses, and 
istened much to the talk of farmers, learning always 
nore of their philosophies, their mode of living. 

Somewhat later Pestalozzi again came in contact 
ith the business world. A foreigner named Notz 
needed a townsman as proprietor of his shop, or at 
east someone in whose name he could run the busi- 
ess. Pestalozzi, for a small consideration, allowed 





















AU OF he man to use his name, and then went to the “Platte” 

iad mn Zurich, where he started a shelter for the, poor of 
the boyfmmene city. 

¢ lad imme ‘Then, in the middle period of his life, came the 
boy. Ifmrrench invasion. Poverty increased, and half-starved, 

ind othefammomeless children roamed everywhere. At Stans, Pes- 
and be:fammalozzi became a father and a teacher to these young 







nfortunates. He did so much in educating and tak- 
ng care of them that Michelet said, “He wants his 
hool not only to teach and shelter them, but to be- 
ome a mother to them as well.” But the necessities 
{ wartime halted this work when the French turned 
he home into a military hospital. 













mometifmm Scarcely had Fate turned once more against him 

In thefmmphen new-colored threads were spun in his life pat- 
in Bingmern. Swiss authorities gave Pestalozzi an opportun- 
ing as if™™ty to continue his work in the rooms of the old castle 






Burgdorf. His name was now becoming more and 
hore famous, and educators and students came from 
| over the country to see him, and to learn the 










s of disfMM@Pestalozzi method.” Later he worked for a time in 
yf neigh-{M@linchenbuchsee, where he also founded a school. But 
to pos-mM this flat, plainlike country, so different from the 





een hills of Burgdorf, Pestalozzi did not feel at 
ome. He aecepted an invitation from the mayor of 
verdon to continue his educational work in this small 
bwn, and started to write again of his theories. 









These were the happiest years of Pestalozzi’s life. 
He was doing, unhampered, that which he had always 
anted to do, and for the first time he was able to 


venture 





me, ‘} 
he said 
it work, 
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work without being troubled by material worries. 
Once again he revived his old dream of helping the 
poor by founding a home in Clindy for indigent chil- 
dren, and in the following year, 1819, this was com- 
bined with a home in Yverdon. An old man now, his 
life ambitions were at last being realized. 

In 1826, he wrote some papers on his work in Burg- 
dorf and Yverdon, and, in his eightieth year, returned 
to Neuhof where he spent his last days in content- 
ment. 

Pestalozzi died on February 17, 1827, but his 
memory lives on. Essentially an idealist and a 
dreamer, he was a dreamer who turned his dreams 
into realities. Time has erased much of the material 
evidence of his work, but the personality of this man 
who had such a boundless compassion for humanity 
cannot die. His name will inspire through the ages. 

Today, the excellent educational system in Switzer- 
land owes much to the impetus that Pestalozzi gave 
it long ago. Primary-school attendance is compulsory 
and free of charge. There are numerous secondary 
schools, high schools, schools of art and science, schools 
for engineers and commercial students, and in Zurich, 
the famous Federal Institute of Technology. 

Besides these, Switzerland has seven universities 
which in normal times draw students from all over 
the world. Each year the Federal government, the 
cantons, and the local district councils spend well over 
two hundred million franes—which is used only for 
public educational purposes. Swiss boarding schools, 
and the girls’ finishing schools, especially those in 
French-speaking Switzerland, enjoy excellent reputa- 
tions. In all Swiss schools, especially those for 
younger children, as much emphasis is placed on 
spiritual and physical development as on the acquir- 
ing of factual knowledge. 

For the 200th anniversary celebrations of Pesta- 
lozzi’s birth special commemorative programs were 
held on January 12 and 13 at Zurich, both in the 
university and in the city’s large concert hall, the 
Tonhalle. At Zurich, too, from the middle of January 
to February an exhibition in the “Pestalozzianum” 
portrayed “Pestalozzi and the Circle of His Collabora- 
tors.” 











SUPPORT URGED FROM EDUCATORS FOR 
S 1850 






ahildren aha 

a During the past three years proposals have been 
y 8 "made in Congress looking toward a national science 
ns theMundation for the promotion and financial support of 





search on a wide seale. Not until the summer of 
DAR . ° 

49, however, did the members of Congress give much 
*d to these proposals, but between June and Sep- 









“tember, four different bills were introduced in the 
Senate. 

President Truman’s message of September 9, urging 
the need of science legislation, stimulated further in- 
terest in these bills, and during the fall and winter 
efforts were made to reconcile the differences among 


the four proposed measures, This was a difficult task 
because each of them had features that were ardently 








supported by certain groups of scientists and ardently 
opposed by other groups. After many committee hear- 
ings, agreement was reached’ on a measure known as 
the Kilgore-Magnuson bill, $ 1850, which was intro- 
dueed on February 9. 

From a brief summary, prepared by Howard A. 
Meyerhoff, executive secretary, American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, for the meeting of 
the association (St. Louis, March 27-30), and pub- 
‘lished in Science, March 1, we quote as follows: 

It [S 1850] establishes a National Science Foundation 
The affairs of the 
foundation will be directed by an administrator who will 
be aided National Board 
composed of high-ranking selected by the 


The board shall have a voice in the selection 


with broad powers and objectives. 


and checked—by a Science 
scientists 
President. 
of the administrator, and it shall have direct access to 
the President and to the Congress, both in reporting on 
the achievements of the foundation and in supporting or 
opposing specific acts of the administrator. Within ‘the 
foundation there divisions of (1) mathematical 
and physical sciences, (2) biological sciences, (3) social 
sciences, (4) health and medical sciences, (5) national 
defense, (6) engineering and technology, (7) scientific 
(8) publications and informa- 


will be 


personnel and education, 
tion. Additional divisions, not to exceed three in number, 
may be created by the administrator, by and with the 
advice of the board. Inasmuch as the work of the nat- 
ural-science divisions will be guided by the carefully pre- 
pared reports of Vannevar Bush and his committees, the 
work of the division of social sciences is restricted until 
a comparable report is prepared... . 

Apart from the solution of the controversial issues, the 
new bill provides for a broad program of support for 
research and for scientific education and co-operation. 
Scrupulous care has been taken to leave research and 
researchers free and unrestricted, save as the foundation 
may deny support when particular projects are unsound 
or unwarranted. International co-operation and inter- 
departmental co-ordination within the United States Gov- 
ernment are other important adjuncts to the proposed 


science legislation, .. . 


Since some of the earlier proposals were concerned 
only with the natural sciences, it is especially signifi- 
cant that what may well be the final bill gives explicit 
recognition as well to the social sciences; hence, both 
educational research and the training of research work- 
ers in the field of education will ultimately benefit if 
S 1850 becomes a law. Letters to senators and repre- 
sentatives from those interested in educational research 
will therefore be in order.—W. C. B. 


AN IMPORTANT CONFERENCE OF THE NEA 
DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
THE department of higher education of the Na- 

tional Edueation Association will hold a National 

Work Conference on Veterans Edueation in Colleges 

and Universities at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, April 
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11-13. The purpose of the conference is to fing 
solution of the problems confronting educational jy 
stitutions whose facilities, including housing, 4 
alarmingly inadequate to meet the influx of veterg), 
Restrictions, necessary at present, must be lifted “ 
insure adequate education to the veteran,” especial} 
in view of the increasing numbers seeking colleg 
training expected next year. To this end, specialis 
in all aspects of the problem will take part in 4, 
conference, the sessions of which will be open to th 
press. 

Nadine Golladay, director of the conference preg 
service, may be reached until April 9 at 1201 164 
Street, NW, Washington 6; after that date, at th 
Press Office in the Hotel Stevens. 


SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK IN MINNESOTA 


THE annual celebration of Schoolmen’s Week, th 
numerous and varied programs of which have bee 
noted in Scnoot AnD Socrery from time to time, wil 
tdke place during the spring vacation of the publi 
schools, April 15-18, at the University of Minnesotg 
which has always made the oceasion a “big get-t 
gether” for the educators of the state. School supe 
intendents and other executives; teachers; and men 
bers of educational organizations, among them th 
Minnesota Council of School Executives, will atten 

Visiting speakers for the yearly short course fq 
superintendents and principals inelude: Harold Ber 
jamin, director, division of international educations 
relations, U. S. Office of Education; Hollis L. Caswel 
director, division of instruction, Teachers Colleg 
Columbia University; and Paul Leonard, of the Sa 
Franciseo State College. 


RESEARCH OPPORTUNITIES AT OSU 

A RESEARCH PROJECT to study “costs and efficieng 
of wholesale distribution,” sponsored by the Nation 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, has been launel 
at the Ohio State University by the establishment ¢ 
two fellowships, one providing for a year’s study ¢ 
“methods of training wholesale sales and service re} 
resentatives,” the other for a year’s study of “sud 
management problems as the efficient handling 
goods in the wholesale house.” These two fellowship 
are among a number of others established at univel 
sities throughout the country by NWDA, which hop 
thus to reduce both overhead and health-service cost 
The fellowships in Ohio will be under the supervisi 
of the department of business organization. | 

The university’s College of Agriculture, whit 
awards 20 scholarships annually to “seniors who ha 
taken competitive examinations under the supervs! 
of county-school superintendents in all parts of t 
state,” will make its first award of the Georg? : 
Durrell Memorial Scholarship next fall after 5 
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yide competitive examinations. The scholarship pays 
3300 yearly for four years and will go to one of 20 
students who have “previously won smaller academic 
awards,” as announced by John F, Cunningham, dean 
of the college. Mr. Durrell, who founded and later 
became president of the Union Fork and Hoe Com- 
pany of Columbus, said: “There was not a thing I 
earned in college which I did not afterward find to 
he useful.” This tribute to education by a successful 
industrialist appears to have motivated the establish- 
went of the memorial to him, for the donors had it 
in mind to “permit other young men to pursue similar 
advantages without the years of waiting and earning 
which the lack of money forced on George Durrell.” 








A NOTABLE BIRTHDAY OBSERVANCE 


Tur 125th anniversary of the founding of the Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy and Science was eele- 
brated on Washington’s birthday, when representa- 
tives of universities, colleges, and other “learned 
organizations and professional societies” listened to 
a address by George Urdang, director, American 
Institute for the History of Pharmacy, on “The In- 
fluence of the Quakers on Philadelphia Institutions.” 
Other speakers were: Roy K. Marshall, director, Fels 
Planetarium of the Franklin Institute, on “Science 
Today and Tomorrow”; Captain Edward L. Bortz, 
associate professor of medicine, University of Penn- 
ylvania, on “Medicine, Pharmacy, and Tomorrow’s 
Health’; George D. Beal, assistant director, Mellon 
Institute (Pittsburgh), on “The Age of Research in 
Science”; and Ivor Griffith, president of the college, 
om “Watehman, What of the Morrow?” 

Honorary degrees of doctor of seience were con- 
ferred on Dr. Urdang and Paul A. Kind, vice-presi- 
dent, Kind and Knox Gelatine Company of Camden 
(N. J.); and the degree of doctor of science in phar- 
macy on Eugene L. Cohen, Captain, Sn.C., AUS. 

The midwinter dinner of the Alumni Association of 
PCPS formed a part of the evening ceremonies, which 
began with the officers of the college, visiting delegates, 
ttustees, and faeulty in academic procession. 

























THE FIFTH AMERICAN CONGRESS OF 
TEACHERS 


Mexico Crry has been chosen for the next meeting 
ot the American Congress of Teachers, to be held 
May 8-15, the objective of which has been stated as: 








the study of the new order of education, and the urgency 
‘or unifying it with the peoples and governments, real- 
ung that the world is looking toward education as one 
ifthe means of attaining human justice. 








All member groups, national departments of educa- 
on, cultural centers, and other groups “interested in 
vorld educational problems” have been asked to at- 
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tend the congress and contribute to its program, a 
tentative outline of which follows: 


1. The teacher and problems of national independence 
—economic development and the preservation of peace in 
the Americas. 

2. Program for raising the level of living, materially 
and culturally, for the American masses. 

3. Problems of democracy in America. 

4. Fundamental problems of education in America. 

5. The professional, economic, social, and juridical 
position of the American teacher. 

6. Organization problems of the profession. 

7. Collaboration of the American teaching profession 
with UNESCO. 


It seems eminently fitting that Mexico, whose pres- 
ident, Avila Camacho, put on so strenuous a drive 
for the liquidation of illiteracy, as noted in SCHOOL 
AND Society, November 3, 1945, should have been 
chosen as hostess for the Fifth American Congress of 
Furthermore, Mexico is cognizant of the 
Said 


Teachers. 
relation of education to economic well-being. 
President Camacho: 

Every country has two kinds of enemies—those without 
and those within. This latter enemy within Mexico— 
ignorance—has given rise to grave insufficiencies in our 
national life—political, economic, and technical evils. 


With democracy and education thus on the march 
in Mexico, there is every reason to believe that our 
southern neighbor will have much to offer in zeal for 
the theme of the congress, forthrightness in eampaign- 
ing for a literate citizenry, and an atmosphere of 
cordiality toward guests from the other Americas.— 


N. W. 
EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES 


A .ettTer from Pedro T. Orata, whose appointment 
as director of the curriculum and research division, 
Department of Instruction and Information, Manila, 
was reported in ScHoou anp Society, November 25, 
1945, announces that Francisco Benitez, dean, College 
of Education, University of the Philippines, was in- 
ducted into office as secretary of instruction for the 
islands, January 6. The former assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, Manila, and prewar president of 
the National University, Florentino Cayeo, is under- 
secretary of instruction. 

John H. McBride, Jr., acting executive officer, De- 
partment of Instruction, sent to the editor a statement 
by Dean Benitez upon his appointment. It reads in 


part: 


In accepting the honor and responsibility of this office, 
it is my purpose to carry out as soon as practicable the 
educational provisions of the Constitution... . 

Now that our school plants, equipment, and books have 
been destroyed, we can best begin the rehabilitation of 
our educational system by rehabilitating the teaching 
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profession. More than ever before are competent teach- 
ers the truly essential factor in our educational work. 
Such teachers, men and women with the necessary per- 
sonality and professional training, expect and are en- 
titled not merely to adequate financial compensation but 
also to social recognition and to opportunities for growth 
and advancement. 

Our educational system is a co-operative undertaking 
in whose support every citizen has his share, and in whose 


outcome all have a vital personal interest. The govern- 
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ment can establish a complete and adequate system of 
education as provided in the Constitution only if th. 
other institutions, such as the home and the chureh, 
business and industry, and civic organizations, will ¢. 
operate with it. Education in a democracy is every. 
body’s business, and it is the duty of every citizen not 
only to support it financially but to take an active par 
in its advancement. To all those who are interested jy 
the welfare of our people and in their future, I appeal 
for co-operation. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Ricuarp LEIGHTON GREENE, professor of English 
and chairman of the department, University of 
Rochester (N. Y.), will succeed the Reverend William 
E. Weld as president, Wells College (Aurora, N. Y.), 
when the latter retires, June 30, as reported in 
ScHooL, anpD Society, February 9. 


Henry Lioyp CLELAND, director of personnel for 
the public schools of Pittsburgh, has been appointed 
president, Westminster College (New Wilmington, 
Pa.), to sueceed the Reverend Robert F. Galbreath 
upon the retirement of the latter, June 30. Dr. Gal- 
breath’s intention to retire was reported in ScHOOL 
AND Society, July 14, 1945. 


EVERETT SPIKES, superintendent of schools, Bur- 
lington (N. C.), has been elected president, East Caro- 
lina Teachers College (Greenville, N. C.), to sueceed 
Leon Meadows, who retired in the spring of 1944. 
Howard McGinnis, a member of the staff, has been 


serving as acting president. 


) 
Henry C. Fenn, lecturer in Chinese, Yale Univer- 
sity, will leave the United States soon to assume the 
presidency of the College of Chinese Studies (Peking). 
After the Japanese invasion of China, the college was 
forced to leave its campus. Part of it went to Baguio 
(P. I.), where classes were held until the Japanese 
closed the division in 1942. Another division became 
an affiliate of the University of California (Berkeley), 
as reported in ScHoot anv Soctety, July 25, 1942. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL FREDERICK W. CRUMB, prin- 
cipal of schools in central New York before entering 
military service in 1942, has been named president, 
State Teachers College (Potsdam, N. Y.), to sueceed 
the late Clarence O. Lehman, whose death was re- 
ported in ScHooL anpD Society, November 3, 1945. Dr. 
Crumb’s work in the Army included planning, organ- 
izing, and supervising educational programs for the 
Armed Forces in this country and overseas. 


Haroip E. Way, Dudley professor of physies, Knox 
College (Galesburg, Ill.), has been appointed acting 


president to serve until a successor to Carter Davidson 
can be elected. Dr. Davidson, whose appointment to 
the presidency of Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.) 
was reported in ScHoon anp Sociery, December 1), 
1945, assumed his new duties, March 1. 


Dorotuy E. Buarr, whose appointment as director 
of publie relations, Marietta (Ohio) College, was re- 
ported in ScHoou AnD Society, July 7, 1945, will sue- 
ceed Alice Rosemond as dean of women, when the 
latter’s resignation becomes effective in June. In ad- 
dition to her new duties, Miss Blair will continue to 
carry on her work in public relations. 

Rosert E. LEE, a member of the staff of law, Temple 
University (Philadelphia), who has been in charge of 
a course in law studies at the Army University Center 
(Shrivenham), has been appointed dean, School of 
Law, Wake Forest (N. C.) College. Dr. Lee, who 
returned recently to his post at Temple University, 
will assume his new duties, June 10. During the war, 
the Wake Forest school operated jointly with the 
School of Law, Duke University. 

Rouuanp M. Stewart, head of the department of 
rural education, Cornell University, has been ap- 
pointed acting dean, School of Education, during the 
leave of absence granted to H. R. Anderson, dean. 
Mr. Stewart is serving in this capacity from March 1 
until his retirement in June. 


Joun H. Buoom has been appointed director, Con- 
servatory of Music, Muskingum College (New Con- 
cord, Ohio). 

Puitip GARLAND was recently appointed headmaster, 
Carteret School (West Orange, N. J.). 

THE RevereEND Harotp X. Fouser, 8.J., a member 
of the staff of Woodstock (Md.) College, has beet 
named headmaster, Brooklyn (N. Y.) Preparatory 
School, to succeed the Reverend John J. Hooper, SJ, 
who has been transferred to the Shrine of Martyrs 
(Auriesville, N. Y.), where he will act as director of 
publicity. ; 

Urpan H. Fueece, §8.M., editor of The Catholic Edw 
cational Review, has been appointed chairman of the 
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department of education for the summer session and 
assistant director of the Workshop on College Organi- 
zation and Administration, the Catholic University of 
America (Washington, D. C.). The workshop, under 
the direction of Roy J. Deferrari, will be in session, 
June 17-27. Registration and tuition fees are $75.00; 
board and room for the period, $40.00. 


I. ANNA JONTZ, whose appointment as nursing con- 
sultant, Western Michigan College of Education 
(Kalamazoo), was reported in ScHooL AND Society, 
September 15, 1945, has been appointed director of 
health service to sueceed Ellis J. Walker, who retired, 
January 1, after 19 years of service. Gerald Osborn, 
head of the department of chemistry, has been named 
chairman of a new division of science and mathe- 
uatics, created to co-ordinate the work of the various 
departments in the two fields. Henry L. Brooks has 
been appointed to the staff of the department of music 
io give courses in theory and piano. The following 
have returned from military service: Harry Hefner 
(art), Wallace Borgman (medical director), and H. 
Thompson Straw (professor of geography). 


CuarRLES T, MorGan, director of admissions, Berea 
(Ky.) College, was recently appointed director of 
public relations, Centenary College (Shreveport, La.), 
“wlere an expansion and improvement program is 
under way.” 

Joun R. RicHarps, head of the division of student 
personnel, Wayne University (Detroit), whose leave 
of absence to accept a Federal assignment was re- 
ported in Scoot anp Society, October 25, 1941, has 
returned to take charge of records and admissions. 


James C. ToeprmMaN, formerly a publicist with the 
Monsanto Chemical Company, has been appointed di- 
tector of publicity, Ohio Wesleyan University (Dela- 
Ware), to sueceed G. W. Young, who recently joined 
the staff of Hugo Wagenseil and Associates as head 
oi public relations. 

(CHESS ABERNATHY, JR., alumni director of Emory 
University (Ga.), has been appointed director of the 
uewly organized news and publications bureau. Mr. 
Abernathy will co-ordinate the services of the alumni 
itice with those of the bureau. 

Teo H. McCarren, formerly of the Missouri State 

‘partment of Education, who was recently dis- 
urged from the Navy, has been appointed assistant 
taminer and registrar, the State University of Iowa. 
STANLEY LoRENZON, who was recently discharged 
m the Army with the rank of major, has been ap- 
Pointed counselor, Hartford (Conn.) Regional Trade 

‘nical School. 
| JAMES K. Hrrr sueceeded Laurence C. Woodruff, 
Pirch 15, as registrar, University of Kansas. Dr. 
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Woodruff has returned to a full teaching post as asso- 
ciate professor of entomology in charge of a new 
course in general biology. Emory B. Phillips, of Still- 
water (Okla.), will become professor of electrical engi- 
neering in charge of “the A. C. network analyzer,” 
July 1. On September 1, E. G. MeGavran, director 
of the department of public health, Washington Uni- 
versity (St. Louis), will assume his post as professor 
of public health and preventive medicine and chair- 
man of the department. 


JouN H. Hetwia anp Francis W. Davis have been 
promoted to associate professorships and appointed 
chairmen of the department of veterinary preventive 
medicine and the department of photography, respec- 
tively, the Ohio State University. Dr. Helwig takes 
over the administrative duties of Arthur F. Schalk, 
who continues as a member of the teaching staff. Mr. 
Davis had been acting chairman of the department 
prior to his five years of service in the Army. During 
his absence Vernon R. MeQuilkin served as acting 
head. 


Tuomas Kevin Fitzpatrick, professor of agricul- 
tural engineering, Iowa State College (Ames), has 
been appointed head of the department to succeed 
the late Allen H. Kimball, whose death was reported 
in ScHoon anp Society, March 23. 


JosEPH AKERMAN, formerly a member of the engi- 
neering staff of the Eau Claire (Wis.) plant of United 
States Rubber Company, has been appointed head of 
the department of heating and air conditioning, Mil- 
waukee School of Engineering. 


Witu1Am Ernest Hocking, professor emeritus of 
philosophy, Harvard University, is oeeupying the Flint 
professorship of philosophy for the spring session, 
University of California (Los Angeles). He is giving 
a course, “Types of Philosophy,” designed for fresh- 
men and sophomores, and a series of lectures, “Phi- 
losophy of Law and Rights,” for juniors and seniors. 


G. L. Srepsins, JR., associate professor of genetics, 
University of California (Berkeley), has been invited 
to deliver the Jessup lectures in biology at Columbia 


University next fall. Dr. Stebbins will lecture in 
the general field of variation and evolution in the 
plant kingdom. 

Howarp A. LANE, whose appointment as specialist 
in juvenile problems with the Detroit Police Depart- 
ment was reported in ScHooL aNnp Society, December 
30, 1944, has been appointed professor of educational 
psychology, Wayne University. Dr. Lane will also 
continue to serve the police department as a consultant 


“on occasion.” 


Cuar.LEs F. Krart, professor of religion, Albion 
(Mich.) College, has been appointed professor of Old 
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Testament, DePauw University (Greencastle, Ind.). 
Dr. Kraft will assume his new post in September. 


Homer Howarp, whose appointment as professor of 
education, Radford (Va.) College (formerly State 
Teachers College), was reported in ScHoon anp So- 
CIETY, 1941, has been released from 
service in the Navy and has returned as professor 


November 22, 


of philosophy and edueation and acting chairman of 
the department of education. 


BENNETT FRANK BUIE, an internationally known 
geologist, has assumed his duties as professor of 
geology, University of South Carolina. 


GoOTTFRIED MERKEL, who had been a member of the 
staff of Upsala College (East Orange, N. J.) before 
entering the service of the OWI in 1943, has returned 
as professor of Germanics. John A. Almquist, in- 
structor in English, has returned after three years of 
service in the Navy. 

DonaLtp M. HALLEY AND CLARENCE Morrow, pro- 
fessor of economies and assistant professor of law, re- 
spectively, have returned to their posts in Tulane 
University after three years of service in the Navy. 

CHARLES R. Spain, former professor of education, 
Hendrix College (Conway, Ark.), has been appointed 
associate professor of education, University of Ken- 
tucky. 

THE REVEREND LLEWELLYN A. OWEN, a member of 
the Commission on the Ministry, National Council of 
Congregational Christian Churches, will assume his 
post as associate professor of practical theology and 
human relations, Graduate School of Theology, Ober- 
lin (Ohio) College, April 1. Elliot Roberts, who had 
taught piano and theory in the University of Illinois 
prior to entering the Army Intelligence Corps in May, 
1942, has been appointed instructor in pianoforte. 


Unpver date of March 11, Franklin and Marshall 
College (Lancaster, Pa.) announced the following 
changes in staff: S. E. Munson, formerly director of 
research in the publie schools of Laneaster, has been 
appointed associate professor of education; John D. 
Taylor, assistant professor of education; W. Austin 
Bishop, professor of physical education and director 
of athleties; Albert Lavern Bell, assistant professor 
of economies; William Dean Wray, assistant professor 
of mathematics; Ezequiel A. Vieta, instructor in Span- 
ish; Emory Coblentz Swank, instructor in English; 
and Claude Brooks Henderson, assistant instructor in 
biology. The following have returned after leaves of 
absence: W. Nelson Francis, associate professor of 
English, Robert W. Higgins, associate professor of 
chemistry, and William T. Emery, assistant professor 
of German, all from the Armed Forces; Harold 
Fischer, professor of economies and business adminis- 
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tration, from sick leave; and J. William Frey, assis. 
ant professor of German and head of the department, 
from a semester’s study in Russian language and jt. 
erature at Cornell University. Three members of thy 
staff, who were retired in June, 1945, have been ». 
called to assist during the emergency caused by the 
augmented postwar enrollment: P. M. Harbold, for. 
mer professor of education; H. M. J. Klein, forme 
head of the department of history; and V. W. Dippell, 
former head of the department of German. 


HELEN E. Krug was recently appointed supervisor 
of fourth grade in the demonstration school, State 
Teachers College (East Stroudsburg, Pa.). 


Mary Loretta FisHer has been appointed second. 
grade critic teacher, State Teachers College (Platte. 
ville, Wis.). 


THE REVEREND Victor G. MILLS, who recently re. 
signed from the pastorate of the Montelair (N. J.) 
Methodist Church, has been appointed instructor in 
a new course to be given at Centenary Junior College 
(Hackettstown, N. J.), beginning in September. The 
course, “Living in Today’s World,” will be required 
of all freshmen and is intended “to introduce the stu- 
dent to [the college’s] major enterprises: the scier- 
tific, the social, the aesthetic, the philosophical, and the 
religious.” 


J. Ray Case, president, Missouri Valley College 
(Marshall), has sent the following announcement to 
ScHOoL AND Society: Thomas Spencer Harding, for- 
mer librarian, University College, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, has been appointed librarian; Lauritz Bjorlie, 
assistant professor of violin and orchestral instri- 
ments. 


Recent Deaths 

THE REVEREND JOSIAH BLAKE TIDWELL, former head 
of the department of Bible, Baylor University (Wace 
Tex.), died, March 17, at the age of seventy-four years 
Dr. Tidwell, who was well known as an author and 
a leader in the Baptist church, had held the headshij 
of the department from 1910 until he retired becaus 
of ill health in 1945. 


JoHN WiuiaM CunuiFFE, director emeritus, Scho 
of Journalism, Columbia University, died, Mareb 1 
at the age of eighty-one years. Dr. Cunliffe had serve 
as lecturer in English (1899-1905) and associate p™ 
fessor of English (1905-06), MeGill University (Mo 
treal) ; professor of English and chairman of the de 
partment (1906-12), University of Wisconsin; and ! 
Columbia University as professor of English and a 
ciate director (1912-20) and director (1920-1 
School of Journalism. 


Tue REVEREND FREDERICK Mapison SMITH, ‘! 
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1915, president of the Reorganized Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints, died, March 20, at the 
age of seventy-two years. Dr. Smith, who had been 
jssociated with the church in various capacities since 
early manhood, had served as professor of mathe- 
maties (1899-1900), Graceland College (Lamont, 
Iowa). 

Tue REVEREND WILLIAM §. F. Douay, 8.J., director, 
Xavier Free Publication Society for the Blind, sue- 
cumbed to a heart attack, March 20, at the age of 
sixty-three years. Father Dolan had served as prin- 
cipal, St. Franeis Xavier High School and Fordham 
Preparatory School in New York City, and St. Peter’s 
High School in Jersey City (N. J.), and as professor 
of rhetoric, St. Andrew-on-Hudson (Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.), before devoting himself to the service of the 


blind. 


Josian Morss, professor of psychology and _ phi- 
losophy, University of South Carolina, died, March 
22, at the age of sixty-seven years. Dr. Morse had 
served as leeturer and instructor in psychology (1904- 
(5), Clark University; instructor in psychology and 
education (1905-06), University of Texas; professor 
of philosophy and education (1908-11), the George 
Peabody College for Teachers (Nashville) ; and in the 
professorship at the University of South Carolina 
(since 1911). 


(iLBERT Newton Lewis, well-known scientist and 
dean, College of Chemistry, University of California 
(Berkeley), succumbed to a heart ailment, March 23, 
at the age of seventy years. Dr. Lewis, who with 
Ernest O. Lawrence, invented the cyclotron, had served 
asa teacher (1896-97), Phillips Academy (Andover, 
Mass.) ; instruetor in chemistry (1899-1900), Harvard 
University; chief of weights and measures in the Bu- 
teaa of Government Laboratories, the Philippines 
(1904-05) ; assistant professor of physiochemical re- 
search (1907-08), associate professor (1908-11), pro- 
fessor (1911-12), and acting director of the research 
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laboratory (1907-09), Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; and professor of chemistry and dean (since 
1912), University of California. 


Other Items 

WESTINGHOUSE ELEcTRIC CorPORATION, Pittsburgh, 
has now resumed its peacetime fellowships, the nature 
of which was necessarily changed by the needs of 
war, to young scientists “for work on pure scientific 
research of their own choosing.” Notification of the 
awards has been sent to universities and government 
research laboratories, and the three outstanding young 
men selected for a year’s work in the company’s lab- 
oratories will be announced in May. 


A NEw publication, The Journal of General Edu- 
cation, under the aegis of the State University of 
Iowa, was announced by Virgil M. Hancher, president 
of the university, March 6. Its raison d’étre is that 
it offers “a means of communication among scholars, 
teachers, and administrators concerned with the devel- 
opment of programs of general education for Amer- 
ican youth.” Earl J. McGrath, dean, College of Lib- 
eral Arts, will be the editor, assisted by “a small edi- 
torial board of nationally known educators in the field 
of general education.” The publication, which is a 
quarterly, will begin next October. The subscription 
price is $2.00, and the editorial offices are at 108 
Schaeffer Hall, Iowa City. 


In Bohemia and Moravia-Silesia, as reported by 
Ndrodni Osvobozeni, January 23, the number of col- 
lege and university students has increased 141 per 
cent over that of 1937. Now that the six-year closing 
of all Czech institutions of higher learning by the 
Germans is happily over, students eager to “complete 
their interrupted education” have brought the number 
of enrollees throughout the republic to a grand total 
of 52,000. Seventy-six university students and gram- 
mar-school pupils left Prague last December for 
France to take advantage of scholarships granted to 
them by the French government. 





AN EDUCATIONAL FAILURE 


A FEW weeks ago, some newspapers carried a report 
‘a U.S. Army poll taken in the fall of 1945, utiliz- 
ig a sampling of 1,700 soldiers said to represent a 
‘atisfactory eross section of American troops in Ger- 
many. If we aecept the adequacy and soundness of 
the survey’s statistical techniques, then there is only 
ne thing to be said about the results: they are shock- 
ug; they are a sharp commentary on the Army’s 
‘lure to provide an orientation program for Amer- 
tan troops ; they are a sad commentary on the failure 


of American schools and colleges to teach our youth 
the meaning of democracy, the nature of the world 
we live in, and the essential values in decent human 
relations. Perhaps those chiefly responsible for the 
failure in our schools and colleges are the “leaders” 
in and the teachers of social studies. 

Briefly, the published findings were these: 

Fifty-one per cent of the polled troops said they be- 
lieve Hitler did Germany a lot of ‘‘good’’ prior to 1939. 
Twenty-one per cent said they believe that the Germans, 
under Hitler, had ‘‘good reasons’’ for the persecution 
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of the Jews, while another 10 per cent were undecided 
on the matter of German anti-Semitism. In other words, 
31 per cent either approve or condone the bestial perse- 
cution practiced on the Jews by the Germans. Nineteen 
per cent of the American soldiers believe Germany had 
either ‘‘some’’ or ‘‘a good deal’’ of justification for 
starting World War II, while an additional 11 per cent 
stated they were ‘‘not quite sure.’’ That is to say, 30 
per cent were ready to accept or already had accepted 
Germany’s propaganda. Twenty-eight per cent agree 
with some of the German explanations of why Germany 
started the war. Twenty-four per cent of the polled 
soldiers believe the Germans had a ‘‘very good’’ or a 
‘‘fairly good’’ argument in their doctrine that, since 
Germany was Europe’s ‘‘ most efficient ’’ country, she had 
the right to be a controlling influence on the continent. 
Thirty per cent like the Germans better than they do 
the English or the French, principally because of German 
‘“cleanliness’’ and ‘‘industriousness.’’ Twelve per cent 
stated they believe some ‘‘races’’ are superior or inferior 
‘*by nature,’’ while an additional 16 per cent were un- 
decided. 

What are some of the conclusions to be drawn from 
these data, so far as a large percentage of our troops 
are concerned? At least the following: 

That temporary material ‘‘good’’ is justifiable regard- 
less of how its attainment might degrade the person. 

That the means of attaining ends are of secondary 
or of no consequence. 

That a ruthless dictatorship by a mob of sadists should 
be accepted. 
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That murder, torture, and expropriation of minoritie, 
should be accepted as part of a way of life. 

That a continuation of medieval religious inquisitions 
is warranted. 

That war is justified as a method of settling disputes 
and of satisfying a nation’s lust for aggression ang 
power at the expense of its weak neighbors. 

That ‘‘efficiency’’ and power are the most highly 
esteemed of national traits and values. 

That a strong nation has a right to impose its values 
on and to exploit the weaker nations. 

That ‘‘cleanliness’’ and ‘‘industriousness’’ are more 
desirable than other attributes such as honesty, integrity, 
decency, brotherhood, freedom, humaneness. 

That ignorance and its ally, bigotry, dominate the 
thinking of a very appreciable segment of our youth, 

That many of our population are not developing, 
through formal or informal education, those values that 
are essential in truly democratic living. 

That this educational failure has serious implications 
not only for our international relations, but for the solu- 
tion of our domestic problems as well. 


Perhaps the specialists in social studies and the 
writers of textbooks will get an important cue from 
this Army poll. Perhaps they will re-examine current 
textbooks and syllabi and courses of study with a 
view to discovering just what values are being con- 
sciously or unconsciously inculeated in our youth. 

Frank S. FREEMAN 

PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY, 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 





ON THE AVERAGE IQ OF PROSPECTIVE 
TEACHERS 
To THE EDITOR: 

Since I am one of the “educators who may not have 
examined the facts,” I should be grateful to Dr. Trax- 
ler for his masterly statistical analysis of the differ- 
ences in intellectual capacity among freshmen in col- 
leges, junior colleges, and teachers colleges. (ScHOOL 
AND Society, February 16, 1946.) 

But I am not grateful. I do not believe that edu- 
cational statistics—however indispensable for other 
purposes—should be used to minimize or to palliate 
a deplorable situation. 

Averages are dangerous. But if the profession of 
teaching is to attain anything like parity in public 
esteem with the professions of law, engineering, and 
medicine, it cannot be left in the hands of a group 
of persons whose average I.Q. is 108.8. 

With that I am sure Dr. Traxler would agree. 


JoHN R. P. FrencH 
HEADMASTER, 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL, INC., 
WESTON 93, MASS. 


A FURTHER DEFENSE OF EDUCATING 
TEACHERS IN LIBERAL-ARTS 
COLLEGES 


THE question of university schools of education 
seems to have been reopened. I should like to answer 
one or two points that Dr. Bolton raised in his letter, 
Scuoot anp Society, December 29. 

Dr. Bolton denies any help in publie-sehool educa- 
tion from the colleges of liberal arts and sciences 02 
the ground that they teach only subject matter and 
not methods. To the best of my knowledge, no ind: 
vidual ean teach in a publie high school without hav- 
ing taken technical courses in education, regardless of 
the state. Since the colleges of liberal arts and stl- 
ences prepare thousands of public-school teachers who 
obtain teaching positions, the evidence is that these 
colleges do have such courses, 

I have taught in several colleges, each of which 
pared teachers for public-school teaching. Their de- 
partments of education were recognized by the respe* 
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aching certificates. In every case a minimum of 
professional and technical education courses was part 
of the requirement, 

An equally important requirement in each state is 
“practice” or “cadet” teaching, as it is variously called 
—what Dr. Bolton calls “apprentice” teaching. He 
daims that the colleges in question do not provide 
that. It is my understanding that no teaching certifi- 
eate can be issued in any state without such prepara- 
tion. In every college of my acquaintance that makes 
any pretence of training teachers, practice teaching 
is required. At Evansville College the practice teach- 
ing is done in the eity school system under the super- 
vision of regular critic teachers who have had training 
in supervision and who in most cases have the master’s 
degree. 

The example that Dr. Bolton gives to show lack of 
preparation is an unfortunate one for his own ease. 
He cites a graduate of a university, not a college, 
who went out to teach with obvious lack of prepara- 
tion in anything but subject matter. In the first place, 
I do not see how he got a certificate to teach, and, in 
the second place, I do not believe any liberal-arts col- 
lege would have approved him for a teaching job 
without such preparation. 

Dr. Bolton claims that “not long ago college gradu- 
ates with majors in anthropology, philosophy, Chinese, 
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ete., were granted blanket teachers’ certificates in many 
states without a day of professional preparation.” 
I do not know how long ago, but I know of no state 
today, even the most backward, that would issue any 
certificate, even an emergency one during the war, 
without some professional courses on the record. It 
would certainly be true for secondary-school teaching, 
even if there were occasional exceptions in primary 
departments. His letter emphasizes the secondary 
school. 

Dr. Bolton cries for more and better equipment for 
the schools of education. I think he is wrong. What 
is needed is more and better teachers of teachers in 
the intimate, personal, small-classroom atmosphere of 
the liberal-arts college, rather than in the mass-pro- 
duction, assembly-line atmosphere of the university. 
The potential teacher to be successful must learn how 
to teach by the individual, personal method, and he 
cannot learn it unless he has been taught by it. That 
method is possible only in the small college. 

If we must have university schools of education, 


let them be graduate schools giving the master’s de- 


gree. The best type of undergraduate preparation 
is given in the small liberal-arts colleges, as I seem 
to have said before in letters to ScHoon anp Socrery, 
JAMES G. JOHNSON 
EVANSVILLE (IND.) COLLEGE 





REGISTRATION OF VETERAN STUDENTS IN 
FEBRUARY, 1946 


A Quick census discloses that well over a quarter 
of a million veterans of World War II are now en- 
rolled as full-time college and university students and 
ai additional 30,000 veterans are taking part-time 
courses under Public Laws 346 and 16, which grant 
them tuition and, for full-time study, subsistence al- 
lowanees of $65 a month for single veterans and $90 
imonth for married veterans at the institutions of 
their choice. 

Inquiries from the writer to 661 approved colleges 
and universities throughout the United States brought 
turns from 564, showing February, 1946, registra- 
tions of 205,830 full-time and 26,257 part-time veteran 
‘tudents. As to the 97 others which have thus far not 
‘ported February figures, their enrollments of No- 
vember, 1945, totaled 22,720 full-time and 3,263 part- 
‘me veteran students; and a proportionate increase 
vould cause the total to top the quarter-of-a-million 
mark, It should be noted that this census did not 
ineude junior colleges nor four-year colleges not ac- 
aedited by the regional education associations. 


The veteran tide thus recorded for February is 
more than twice as high as last November, when 539 
approved institutions out of 645 reporting had 78,323 
full-time and 10,316 part-time veterans. For these 
approved institutions, the veterans recently arrived 
bring their total full-time enrollments, including other 
men and women students, up to plateaus approaching 
those of the peace year 1939-40 in all groups except 
teachers colleges, which are still greatly below. 

Reports indicate that, from coast to coast, these uni- 
versities and colleges are meeting efficiently and with 
fine spirit the difficulties of teaching and housing the 
mid-year influx of veterans just as they did during 
the war in handling some 300,000 students of the Army 
and Navy. 

Last fall, veterans largely chose the urban and state 
universities and, as this preference continues, it is 
these large institutions which face the gravest prob- 
lems in huge freshman elasses and in the lack of ade- 
quate housing facilities. 

However, many veterans have turned to the small, 
independent colleges of arts and sciences, and the total 
enrollment of this group now exceeds that of six years 


ago. 
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The number of veterans attending independent 
teachers colleges with public-school teaching as their 
objective remains small. 

Returns from 107 women’s colleges show few vet- 
erans thus far enrolled; 48 reported no veterans at all. 

Administrators and teachers comment that veterans 
are manifesting earnestness and determination and are 
doing good work in their courses. They are mingling 
well with younger students in campus activities. 

Outstanding facts as to the recent enrollment of 
veterans follow: 

Among universities under public control, 44 report 
totals of 70,093 full-time and 7,094 part-time veterans 
in February; 14 others last November reported 8,738 
full-time and 596 part-time veterans. 

Among universities under private control, 32 reported 
49,836 full-time and 12,751 part-time veterans in Feb- 
ruary; 17 others last November reported 8,641 full-time 
and 1,727 part-time veterans, 

Among independent colleges of arts and sciences, 310 
reported 43,296 full-time and 3,682 part-time veterans; 
51 reported no veterans enrolled in February; 50 others 
last November reported 2,512 full-time and 269 part-time 
veterans. 

Among technological institutions (engineering, applied 
arts, agriculture, etc.) 43 reported 30,169 full-time and 
2,594 part-time 9 others last 
November reported 2,544 full-time and 671 part-time 


veterans, 


veterans in February; 


Among teachers colleges, 83 reported 
12,436 full-time and 136 part-time veterans in February ; 


others 


independent 
1 reported no veterans enrolled in February; 7 
last November reported 285 full-time veteran students. 


Typical of the February enrollments of full-time 
veterans in the larger institutions are the following: 

Public universities: City College of New York, 2,250; 
Brooklyn College, 1,200; Indiana 2,766; 
Louisiana State University, 2,600; Michigan State Col- 
lege, 2,268; Ohio State University, 2,950; Oregon State 
College, 1,290; State College of Washington, 1,098; Uni- 
versity of Alabama, 1,600; Arkansas, 1,350; Cincinnati, 
1,900; Colorado, 1,000; Florida, 2,018; Georgia, 1,318; 
Idaho, 875; Illinois, 1,576; Maine, 917; Maryland, 1,350; 
Michigan, 3,107; Minnesota, 5,494; Missouri, 2,396; 
Nebraska, 2,300; New Hampshire, 937; North Carolina, 


University, 


1,633; Oklahoma, 2,450; Tennessee, 1,460; Washington 
(Seattle), 2,852; Wisconsin, 4,260; Wyoming, 500; West 
Virginia, 1,562. 


Private universities; Boston College, 434; Boston Uni- 
versity, 1,890; Brown, 266; Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, 400; Columbia University, 7,5621; Duke, 570; George 
Washington University, 1,140; Harvard, 3,800; Johns 
Hopkins, 630; New York University, 5,775; Princeton, 
1,050; Rutgers, 1,145; Stanford, 1,508; Temple, 2,002; 
Buffalo, 1,300; Chicago, 1,263; Denver, 2,200; Notre 
Dame, 1,200; Pittsburgh, 3,109; Vanderbilt, 484; Wash- 
ington (St. Louis), 2,044; Western Reserve, 1,571; Yale, 
1,043. 


1 Not differentiated as to full-time and part-time. 
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Since the foregoing was written, returns have bee 
received covering late February and early March 
registrations in 37 additional institutions, making , 
total of 601 institutions reporting. These supple. 
mentary returns fully support the estimate of tota] 
enrollments of well over 250,000 full-time veterans 
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SUMMER SESSIONS, 1946 

THE 1946 summer sessions and workshops offer Op- 
portunities to veterans and civilians for training at 
various levels and in many subjects. Following ar 
some of the programs that have been received to date 
by ScHooL AND Socrery. 

At Michigan State College (East Lansing), graduate 
and undergraduate courses in education will be avail- 
able: vocational education (June 19—July 5), six-week 
session (June 19-July 26), quarter session (June 19- 




























Afigust 30), postsession workshops (July 29—August t 
16), and rural-edueation workshops (July 29-August ge" 
16). In addition, there will be an Agricultural Teach- fae! 
ers Conference (July 29-August 2) and a Guidance Me" | 
Conference (July 9-10). There will also be a service Mme“ 
to school-musie teachers and high-school musicians, Me” ‘h 
conducted (June 17—July 7) by William R. Sur, pro- giana 
fessor of public-school music, assisted by a staff of Mijptomi 
27 college and high-school musie teachers, which wil! Hijpreas, 
include George F. Strickling, conductor, Cleveland @iRuiern 
Heights (Ohio) High School Choir; Leonard V. Fal- Simme 
cone, conductor, Michigan State College Band; ani @iMsited 
Alexander Schuster, conductor of the college orchestra. Miroun 
High-school musicians in grades 9-12, veterans return- HM lect 
ing to the teaching of music, and beginning and ex- Hihe fie] 
perienced teachers who wish to observe or to receive MiMor cr 
training leading to a degree are eligible for the course. HiWalter 
The Graduate School will be open to graduates of the Hinton 
college and of other accredited institutions. Gradu- AtM 





ates of nonaccredited institutions may be admitted 
conditionally. For complete information, write to the 

















director of the summer session. Davidsc 

The Institute of General Semanties (Chicago) wil HiMNashy: 
give its third three-week (August 12-31) seminar and HMsh, Up 
workshop, designed to serve students of Korzybsk's fiMoyce, p 
Non-Aristotelian System and General Semantics. Only Hit! Ste 
mature persons, and not more than 30, will be o Mia Lou 
cepted for the course, which includes “an intensiv¢ MMs, Gro 
general-training seminar in the orientation, principles A Wo 
and techniques of this new discipline.” ation 

The State University of Iowa will offer a four-week MBuerieg 
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course (August 7-September 4) in the College of Lib- 
eral Arts for war veterans, following the regular eigi 
week session that opens, June 12. 

Nine educational workshops, carrying universit 
credits on the graduate and undergraduate levels, ™ 
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he available at Purdue University from May 27 to 
August 24 as follows: rural-school administration and 
supervision (May 27-June 8), home-economies ecur- 
riculum (June 24-July 6), guidance (June 24-July 6), 
beginning superintendents of schools (July 1-6), sec- 
ondary-school teachers of mathematics (July 1-13), 
iehavior problems of children (July 8-20), secondary- 
school principals (July 8-20), teachers of the physical 
siences (July 15-27), and trade and industrial co- 
ordinators (August 5-24). F. B. Knight, head of the 
division of education and applied psychology and 
director of the summer session, announces that there 
will be “a wide range of undergraduate and graduate 
courses in all schools and divisions of the university.” 
The second Summer Institute on the United States 
in World Affairs, sponsored by the American Univer- 
ity (Washington, D. C.), will be held on the campus 
f the university, June 24~August 2, and is expecting 
oenroll more than 100 teachers representing all areas 
f the country, either as graduate students or as 
auditors, “to hear leetures on current affairs, to study 
methods and materials of teaching current problems, 
und to observe the Federal government in operation.” 
ational and international topies will vie for place 
in the program—governmental reorganization, labor- 
management relations, inflation, housing, control of 
iomie energy, the UNO, trusteeships and dependent 
teas, relations amoug the Big Three powers, and 
ternational economie relations. Congress and gov- 
rmment departments, embassies and legations, will be 
sited, so that actual physical contact with such back- 
pounds may stimulate and give point to the series 
t lectures, which are to be given by “Authorities in 
le fields covered.” All who wish to attend, whether 
or credit or as auditors, should communicate with 
alter E. Myer, director, 1733 K Street, NW, Wash- 
ngton 6, 
At Middlebury (Vt.) College, the Bread Loaf School 
i English will be held from June 28 to August 10. 
Aung the visiting faculty members will be: Donald 
Javidson, professor of English, Vanderbilt University 
Nashville) ; Elizabeth Drew, former lecturer in Eng- 
ki, University of Cambridge (England) ; Hewette E. 
tyee, professor of English, Dartmouth College; Ran- 
ill Stewart, professor of English, Brown University ; 
id Louis C. Zahner, head of the department of Eng- 
sh, Groton (Mass. ) School. 
A Workshop on College Organization and Adminis- 
ration will be held at the Catholic University of 
ueriea (Washington, D. C.), June 17-27, under the 
tectorship of Roy J. Deferrari, assisted by Urban 
lege, S.M., who is also chairman of the depart- 
tM of edueation for the summer session. The main 
biectives of the workshop will be to present the 


Nous aspeets of the workshop theme and to give to 


those in attendance an opportunity to have their spe- 
cifie problems discussed by experts and fellow admin- 
istrators who will have the services of a trained li- 
brarian throughout the course. Outlines of the topics 
to be presented at each session will be distributed to 
all, so that suggestions for consultation and private 
conferences may be arranged as needed. Applications 
should be made as soon as possible, forms for which 
are obtainable from the registrar of the university. 

A request last summer by students of Boston Uni- 
versity for a course on marriage has resulted in a 
summer extension of courses on marriage and the 
family offered by the university’s department of soci- 
ology, according to an announcement, March 17, by 
Daniel L. Marsh, president of the university. The 
course, beginning July 9, will continue six weeks and 
will be conducted by Ernest R. Groves, professor of 
sociology, the University of North Carolina, who says: 
“A definite responsibility for the developing of prepa- 
ration for marriage rests upon the colleges.” Dr. 
Groves established “the first college course on the 
family . . . and wrote the first college text on that 
subject.” 

Clyde E. Wildman, president, DePauw University 
(Greencastle, Ind.), has announced a five-week summer 
term (June 17—August 22), divided into two periods, 
“particularly for the benefit of veterans.” The uni- 
versity is prepared to take care of all veterans able 
to meet the entrance requirements. They may apply 
for one or both terms—June 17-July 18; July 22- 
August 22. 

Augustana College (Rock Island, Ill.) will hold its 
second session of the Summer School of Swedish 
(June 17—August 9), under the auspices of the Au- 
gustana Institute of Swedish Culture. The 1945 ex- 
periment (see ScHooL aNp Society, June 16) in the 
study of Sweden and the Swedish language on the 
college level was “so encouraging,” says Arthur Wald, 
dean of the college, “as to justify the institute in 
placing the school on a permanent basis.” 
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Bahé’t: The Coming of World Religion. Pp. 12. Baha’i 
Public Relations, 536 Sheridan Road, Wilmette, Ill. 
1946. 





BLAIR, GLENN MYERS. Diagnostic and Remedial Teach- 

ing in Secondary Schools. Pp. xii+422. Macmillan. 
1946. $3.25. 
In this book the author has endeavored to “supply teach- 
ers, principals, supervisors, and superintendents with con- 
crete and practical suggestions for carrying out remedial 
programs in their schools.” Well indexed. 
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Betts, Emmett A. Foundations of Reading Instruction. 
Pp. 757. American Book Co. 1946. $4.50. 
This comprehensive and practical book contains actual case 
examples and histories illustrating the various problems on 
reading which arise from kindergarten to college. 


e 
The Case for Education; A Teacher-Retirement Law for 
Idaho. Pamphlet No. 2. Pp. 19. Idaho Education 
Association, 331 Sonna Building, Boise. , 


,Daviz, Maurice R. ‘‘What Shall We Do about Immi- 
gration?’’ Public Affairs Pamphlet, No, 115. Pp. 
32. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. 1946. 10¢. 


HAMPEL, MARGARET T., AND HAzeL T. GABBARD (pre- 
pared by). Open Doors to Children. Unpaged. Illus- 
trated. Government Printing Office, Washington 25. 
1945. 10¢. 

This booklet is concerned with the activities of school-age 
children in centers providing supervised programs planned 
by teachers, parents, and children. 

o 


Hook, Sipnry. Education for Modern Man. Pp. 237. 
The Dial Press, 461 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 1946. 
$2.75. 

The author has set forth a philosophy of education for this 
country which combines the “humanistic, scientific, and 
democratic traditions into a workable modern pattern.” 


* 
Powers, SAMUEL RALPH, ELSIE FLINT NEUNER, HERBERT 
BascoM BRUNER, AND JOHN HODGDON BRADLEY. Our 
World Changes. Pp. 585. Ginn and Company. 1946. 


$1.68. 
This is a new edition of Book II, in the series of Adventur- 
ing in Science. Presents fresh and vital scientific facts 


for 7th-, 8th-, and 9th-grade pupils. Well indexed. A 
revised edition of HLaploring Our World, Book I of this 
series, was listed in SCHOOL AND Society, February 9. 

eo 


Rovucek, JoserpH 8S. (edited by). Twentieth Century 
Political Thought. Pp. 657. Philosophical Library, 
15 E. 40th St., New York 16. 1946. $6.00. 

A group of eminent sociologists, political scientists, and 
historians have collaborated in writing this comprehensive 
picture of the present-day political field. 


RUSSELL, JOHN DALE, AND DONALD M. MACKENZIE (edi- 
tors). ‘‘Emergent Responsibilities in Higher Educa- 
tion.’’ Vol. XVII. Proceedings of the Institute for 
Administrative Officers of Higher Institutions, 1945. 
Pp. vi+142. University of Chicago Press. 1946. 
$2.00. 

. 

SEXSON, JOHN A., AND JOHN W. HARBESON. The New 

American College. Pp. xv+312. Harper. 1946. 
$3.50. 
A report of the four-year junior college, grades 11 to 14 
inclusive, as worked out in the school system of Pasadena. 
All phases of the project, curricular and administrative, 
are described. Well indexed. 


Stites, DAN. High Schools for Tomorrow. Pp. x +212. 
Harper. 1946. $2.50. 
Presents new and constructive programs which the author 
found in operation in various schools in his recent visit 
to 1,000 high schools in 30 states. 


United Nations Leaders. 


Information Office, 610 Fifth Ave., New York. 19, 


75¢. 


Special Supplement No. 7 to the United Nations Reviey, 


George Westinghouse: His 
Pp. 36. Westinghouse 
burgh. 1946. 


A new biography, depicting the pioneering work of t 
great inventor and the enormous contributions he made 
the growth of our country, is presented on the centenp 


of his birth. 


War and Peace Aims; Extracts from Statements , 
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Pp. 176. United Natio, 
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vacancies in the 
College and University 
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BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
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